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ars now two free public libraries, both 
Carnegie, representing an expenditure of 
$120,000. A state association and state 
commission were organized in 1912, and 
active work has begun, to secure an ap- 
propriation for the commission. 

Mississippi — Also did not report in 
1907, but now reports that there is a 
state association, but no commission. 
There are nine public libraries, five of 
which are in Carnegie buildings. Many 
schools and colleges have more or less 
adequate libraries, and the state library 
renders good service. It must be remem- 
bered that although Mississippi has a 
population of 1,800,000 there is not a city 
in the state having a population of 25,000, 
and only three cities have over 20,000. 



I think it was Oliver Wendell Holmes 
who said that it matters not so much 
where you stand, as the direction in which 
you are going, and library development 
in the southern states is certainly going 
in the right direction. 



Vice-President WELLMAN: It is a fact 
of interest that the very first exhibit sent 
out by the American Federation of Arts 
was shown in a public library. Since that 
time there have been many other cases of 
cooperation between the federation and 
the libraries, as you will learn, and such 
cooperation opens vistas of helpfulness 
to both institutions. 

We had expected tonight to hear a word 
regarding the general aims and educa- 
tional work of the federation from its 
president, Mr. Robert W. De Forest, and 
also somewhat in detail with a lantern, 
from Miss Mechlin, the secretary. Unfor- 
tunately I have to announce that Mr. De- 
Forest writes that he has just been 
through a convention himself, a conven- 
tion of the federation, and has returned 
from Chicago utterly without voice. He 
writes with great regret — a regret which 
we share — that he is unable to be present 
tonight. Your disappointment, however, 
will be mitigated by the pleasure of know- 



ing that at short notice, Mr. Henry W. 
Kent, secretary of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, of New York, has very kindly 
consented to come and bring us Mr. De 
Forest's message. 

I take very great pleasure in introduc- 
ing Mr. HENRY W. KENT. 

ADDRESS BY MR. KENT 

I ought, perhaps, to say, since Mr. 
Wellman has introduced me as secretary 
of another kind of institution, that I am 
really a very old librarian. I am nearly 
twenty-five years old in the library serv- 
ice, and I make this statement somewhat 
to excuse many things I may say that 
would seem too technical if they came from 
one who had not been a librarian. I am 
very much interested in old librarians, and 
I was particularly interested in the presen- 
tation of this book, this roster of the peo- 
ple who came to the first meeting of the 
Library Association. 

I have heard the name of the old li- 
brarian spoken of somewhat lightly. He 
is regarded by some people as being more 
or less of a fossil and more or less of a 
slipshod individual, but I think — and I 
thought particularly when I saw this book 
placed upon the table — that we ought to 
have a little more regard for the old li- 
brarians. Do we not owe to them our 
system of classification? Do we not owe 
to them the very preservation of books? 
Do we not owe to them the establish- 
ment of the greatest libraries of the 
world? Any other association except our 
own — and I must believe it is because we 
are so modest — any other association of 
professional men would long ago have 
raised monuments to the librarians of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, to 
the oldest librarians. 

Speaking of accomplishment, I was 
much interested in what Mr. Bolton said 
of the trend of library work in this coun- 
try. While I do not pretend to answer 
the question that he undertook to lead 
you to answer for yourselves, I have often 
wondered whether the trend of tke pres- 
ent-day library work is not due to the fact 
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that we are beginning to find out, in this 
curious multiplex and complicated civili- 
zation of ours in this country, that culti- 
vation and learning are not confined en- 
tirely to books, and that there are other 
things demanding attention which are 
cultivating, which are inspiring, and which 
are educational. 

It seems to me that the affiliations with 
all of these various organizations — asso- 
ciations for civic work, associations for 
social work — and the affiliations with the 
schools and universities and all the other 
work being done, are perfectly natural. 
Mr. Bolton spoke of moving pictures. 
Why not affiliate ourselves with them? 
The association of museum people, whose 
meeting I have just been attending in Chi- 
cago, had a long and most interesting paper 
delivered on the various kinds of moving- 
picture machines which might be used in 
museums as a part of the work of de- 
scription. I do not see why the libraries 
might not do that also. 

Before I come to my real point, which 
is a matter of cooperation which I wish 
to propose to you, I want to speak of two 
or three other things which I wish very 
much might result, in this present-day 
trend of libraries. One is the matter of 
recognition of the importance of book 
collecting as a fine art. 

Many, many people— and I have seen it, 
perhaps more than most, because of the 
connection which I had at one time with 
a club of bookmen, booklovers, called 
"bibliophiles" — many people assume to 
scorn the bibliophile and the biblioma- 
niac; all sorts of slurs have been written 
about people who profess love of a book 
as a book, and I am sorry to say I find a 
good deal of this among library people. 
But it is a stupid, mistaken notion, and 
it seems to me, if I might suggest, Mr. 
Chairman, that one of the things that this 
Association might very well do is to begin 
the cultivation of this love of books 
through a chapter; through a section; 
through a club of the members of this 
great Association; people who will care for 
printing; people who will care for paper; 



people who will care for bindings. I think 
you will agree with me — and I am speak- 
ing now as an old librarian of twenty-five 
years' service — that we do not care for 
those things and that much of our print- 
ing is beneath contempt, and much of our 
knowledge, or rather our lack of knowl- 
edge of such things, is lamentable. It is 
high time, in the trend that is to come, 
that we should look to overcome this rep- 
utation we have for not caring for such 
things. 

This applies particularly to a thing that 
interests me very much, and that is the 
stand which this club — I hope I am not 
talking injudiciously — this Association, 
should take toward the public on books; 
that we should demand better books, bet- 
ter paper, better type, better illustrations. 

This matter of illustration is also one 
we might very well consider in this As- 
sociation, it seems to me, and one that 
should have our attention in the future, 
along with the other trend. We should 
reject, we should disclaim these poor, 
these beneath-contempt illustrations we 
get in half-made half-tones. We should 
demand a better kind of illustrations; we 
should demand a careful cataloging of 
these things; we should teach our assist- 
ants to think that the cataloging of our 
illustrations and the regard for illustra- 
tions are almost as important as the cat- 
aloging of the book itself. 

Among these affiliations that are grow- 
ing up with the libraries is one which 
should be very close and that is the affili- 
ation of the things which make for art 
in the community. We have here in 
Washington the headquarters of an asso- 
ciation which is made up of many — the 
most, I think — of the associations which 
give their attention to art in this country. 
I understand there are a good many li- 
braries that are associated with the fed- 
eration, as well as architectural societies, 
sculptors, painters, landscape gardeners, 
and all other people who make art their 
creed. 

There is a growing conviction that the 
need of art in the communities of our 
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country is, now that the libraries are well 
established, as great today as the need 
of libraries was when they first took root 
throughout this country. Some of us feel 
that the matter of art, while it does not 
take precedence of the library, is a thing 
which should certainly soon be presented 
to the community at large, and this asso- 
ciation of which I speak, the American 
Federation of Arts, offers to help those of 
us who do not know how to help our- 
selves. 

The holding of exhibitions is a special 
kind of task requiring a special kind of 
training; the selection and shipping of 
pictures, the insurance of pictures and the 
selection of sculpture and other objects 
of art require a special kind of training, 
and it cannot be expected that librarians 
will have that kind of training; but the 
Federation of Arts offers to give to the li- 
braries, or to its other chapters, help in 
the making of such exhibitions, and offers 
to send to the libraries along with its 
other chapters exhibitions which can well 
be shown as very satisfactory representa- 
tions of the different kinds of art. 

Vice-President WELLMAN: Mr. Kent 
has told you that the headquarters of the 
American Federation of Arts are in Wash- 
ington, and we are fortunate enough to 
have with us the secretary, Miss Mech- 
lin, who will speak in somewhat more de- 
tail regarding the work of this federation. 
Her talk will be illustrated with the lan- 
tern, and at* the close of the lantern ex- 
hibition, the turning on of the light will 
be the signal for adjournment. 

It gives me great pleasure to introduce 
the secretary of the American Federa- 
tion of Arts, Miss LEILA MECHLIN. 

THE EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS* 

Miss Mechlin said it gave her great 
pleasure to meet with the librarians and 
to tell somewhat of the educational work 
of the American Federation of Arts. This 
work has thus far been along three lines: 



* Abstract. Lecture illustrated with the 
stereoptlcon. 



sending out traveling exhibitions; circu- 
lating descriptive lectures; and publish- 
ing a magazine, Art and Progress. 

Although the Association has not lim- 
ited its work to that among libraries, 
this has been an important portion of it, 
and the best cooperation has come from 
the public libraries and the art associa- 
tions looking toward the establishment of 
art museums. 

Several of Miss Mechlin's lantern il- 
lustrations showed exhibitions of paint- 
ings, drawings, and picture reproductions 
of sculpture, in varous public libraries. 
Any public library in the country can ar- 
range for art exhibitions, through the use 
of collections loaned by the American 
Federation of Arts. She said the fed- 
eration had at the present time, among 
its collections for loaning, from seventy to 
ninety very large and fine photographs 
of works of American painters, which had 
been put at their disposal by the Detroit 
Publishing Company, and which are espe- 
cially suitable as a library exhibition, and 
can be obtained at small cost. 

Only within the last few years has there 
been a system of circulating lectures. 
The lectures are on American painting, 
American sculpture, civic art, mural paint- 
ings, furniture, tapestries, etchings, etc. 
They are written so that anyone who can 
read and has a good stereopticon can give 
them effectively. 

Miss Mechlin, in conclusion, emphasized 
the desire of the American Federation 
of Arts to serve libraries in any way it 
could and invited those interested to call 
or write to the headquarters office, at 
18th Street and New York Avenue, Wash- 
ington. 

FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 

(Friday afternoon, May 29, Continental 

Memorial Hall) 

President ANDERSON: I regret to 
have to announce that the Postmaster- 
General had to leave the city at one 
o'clock this afternoon, and cannot be with 
us. Through the courtesy and tact of 



